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4)f  war  went  out  after  a ship  and  when  they  came  up  with  Iwf  they 
fir^ds^severall  Bow  guns  and  sum  chase  guns  att  hir  anckthen  one 
brod  sMe  and  then  shee  struck  to  us  and  shee  wa^  Laden  with 
silks  and  Battins  and  a great t quantney  of  silver  and  goald  and 
other  Ritch  Budeing  Shee  had  allso  : 700  : men  on  board  hur 

24  Came  in  Newsrecurets  [recruits]  from  New/England  to  help  us 

25  fair  and  plessentN^eather  northe[ing]  remarkably  this  day 
: 26  : plesent  weather  \ 

July  27  : Raney  and  fog^y  and  thick  clouds  Notheing  Remarkabll 
this  Day  I lay  too  awhal 

th  : 28  : fine  weather  and  pleasent  and  on  s?  Day  their  came  in  a 
Ritch  prize  that  our  men  had  taken  a day  or  Two  ago  Shee  was 
Loaded  with  pepper  and  other  Valabull  Lodden 
J th  : 29  : raney  and  foggy  and  sum  thick  clouds  moor  men  comes 
in  from  New  England  to  help  us  sumtheibg  of  a curmuge  [scrimmage] 
Betwn  sum  of  the  Land  : armey  and  thd\seafarreing  men 
J 30  : foggy  and  cloudy 

J 31 : raney  and  mistey  notheing  remarkabl  thi&\day 
August:  1 : 1745 : thursday  fair  and  clear  and,  plesent  wether 
nothing  remarkable  this  day  as  have  heard 

2 fry-day  fair  & clear  thair  came  in  a large  prize  whifoq  our  men 
had  taken  Some  days  ago  laden  with  silver  and  gold  & other  rich 
lpaden  She  had  been  3 years  in  her  passage 


The  President  then  observed  that,  before  submitting  the 
paper  relating  to  the  footprints  of  Milton  in  early  New  Eng- 
land literature  and  his  influence  upon  that  literature,  an- 
nounced in  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  some  reference  on  his 
part  bearing  on  the  centennial  observances  of  the  morrow 
might  not  be  otherwise  than  appropriate.  The  occasion  was 
doubly  interesting.  The  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  President  Lincoln  and  of  that  of  Charles  Darwin 
would  then  be  observed.  However  indisputably  great  as  his- 
torical characters,  neither  Lincoln  nor  Darwin  was  especially 
connected  with  historical  research  ; and  consequently  no  special 
observance  of  the  advent  of  either  was  called  for  on  the  part 
of  this  Society.  So  far  as  Darwin  was  concerned,  Mr.  Adams 
said  he  had  already  borne  his  testimony  and  it  stood  of  record 
in  our  Proceedings.1  To  it  he  had  nothing  now  to  add.  It 
was  somewhat  otherwise  as  respects  President  Lincoln.  It 
was  not  without  a certain  interest  that,  in  the  course  of  casual 


1 2 Proceedings,  xiii.  89-96, 156. 
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conversation  before  the  hour  of  the  present  meeting,  two 
among  a half  dozen  persons  present  should  have  made  allusion 
to  having  been  present  at  Lincoln’s  first  inauguration.  Of  the 
fast  disappearing  number  of  those  there,  both  naturally  re- 
tained a vivid  recollection,  not  only  of  the  incidents  thereof, 
but  of  the  Washington  of  that  time.  The  two  were  the 
Librarian,  Dr.  Green,  and  himself.  In  his  own  case  the 
memory  of  that  particular  day  was  curiously  distinct.  His 
father,  C.  F.  Adams,  — long  a member  of  the  Society,  and  one 
of  its  Vice-Presidents, — then  occupied  a seat  in  the  national 
House  of  Representatives,  and,’  Mr.  Adams  went  on  to  say, 
he  himself,  a young  man  of  twenty-five,  was  at  the  time  of  the 
inauguration  a guest  in  his  father’s  house.  Not  many  at  best 
of  those  now  living  can  recall  as  matter  of  personal  reminis- 
cence any  condition  of  affairs  which  prevailed  on  a specified 
date  half  a century  since.  The  living  witnesses  of  the  inci- 
dents of  that  particular  inaugural  day  are  naturally  fewer 
still ; while,  of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  not  an  in- 
dividual survives  of  those  who  in  1861  were  prominent  in 
public  life. 

Mr.  Adams  then  referred  to  a communication  of  Mr. 
Matthews,  a Resident  Member  of  the  Society,  consisting 
mainly  of  extracts  from  the  National  Intelligencer,  which 
had  appeared  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  Monday, 
February  1.  In  it  the  course  of  events  which  marked 
the  inauguration  of  March  4,  1861,  was  set  forth.  The  ac- 
count thus  given  was,  from  an  historic  point  of  view,  suffi- 
ciently correct;  but  it  quite  failed  to  convey  any  idea  of 
what  might  most  apprcfpriately  be  denominated  “ the  true 
inwardness”  of  that  memorable  occasion,  — so  to  speak,  its 
politico-atmospheric  conditions.  These  were  peculiar,  and 
just  at  the  juncture  unparalleled  in  our  history. 

All  through  November  and  December,  1860,  the  vague  ap- 
prehension of  impending  calamity  had  throughout  the  country 
been  growing  into  a terrifying  conviction.  This  is  well  known  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  fully  realized  how  locally  overstrained  and 
nervous  — how  tense  to  a degree  — conditions  had  become  in 
Washington  during  the  following  early  months  of  1861.  Sus- 
pense, long  continued,  had  then  had  ample  time  in  which 
to  work  on  the  nerves;  and  anything,  it  was  felt,  might  hap- 
pen. Surcharged,  so  to  speak,  with  electricity,  the  situation 

19 
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was  in  fact  full  of  possibilities.  Few  realize  now  the  real 
danger  which  then  existed,  or  what  might  easily  have  hap- 
pened. Only  a month  later  the  outbreak  occurred,  and  for 
the  time  being  Washington  was  isolated  : but  throughout 
February  and  early  in  March  the  seat  of  government  was,  so 
to  speak,  within  the  potential  enemy’s  lines ; for  Maryland 
was  a slave  State,  and  the  mob  of  Baltimore  distinctly  sympa- 
thized with  the  already  organized  Confederacy.  Those  were 
the  days,  too,  of  the  famous  Baltimore  “ Plug-uglies.”  The 
outbreak  of  riot  and  killing,  which  occurred  only  a few 
weeks  later,  when  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  endeavored  to  pass 
through  Baltimore  on  its  way  to  Washington,  showed  clearly 
enough  the  latent  sympathies  and  savage  temper  of  the  place. 
Virginia,  also,  was  doubtful  ground.  Anything  was  there 
possible;  and  Washington  was  full  of  stories  of  conspiracies, 
of  possible  outbreaks,  of  riots  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and 
of  raids  from  across  the  Potomac.  Any  unlooked-for  incident 
might  precipitate  an  outbreak.  General  Scott  was  at  the 
head  of  the  army ; and  Scott,  though  loyal,  was  by  birth  a 
Virginian.  A small  force  of  cavalry,  artillery,  engineers  and 
infantry,  numbering  at  most  a few  hundred  men,  had  been 
concentrated  at  Washington,  with  a view  to  possible  emergen- 
cies ; but  the  city  was,  in  no  sense  of  the  term,  garrisoned, 
or  in  position  to  resist  the  rush  of  an  armed  mob,  whether  from 
Virginia  or  Maryland.  That  the  sympathies  of  the  residents 
were  wholly  with  the  secessionist  cause  was  matter  of  common 
notoriety.  The  fact  was  too  obvious  to  escape  attention. 
Under  these  conditions  every  one,  either  resident  there  or  in 
Washington  for  the  time  being  only,*  was  suggesting  dangers, 
repeating  rumors,  and  discussing  possibilities. 

The  President-elect  had  suddenly  arrived  in  the  Capital 
some  days  before,  coming  unannounced  and  by  night,  — so  to 
speak,  smuggled  through  Maryland.  There  was  also  good 
cause  for  such  precautions;  for  had  he  passed  through  Balti- 
more openly,  not  impossibly  the  outbreak  of  April  might 
have  been  precipitated.  So  far  as  Maryland  was  concerned, 
the  whole  situation  temporarily  depended  on  the  governor 
of  the  State,  Thomas  H.  Hicks ; and,  though  a Union  man  at 
heart,  the  environment  of  Governor  Hicks  was  known  to  be 
intensely  secessionist  in  temper.  The  mob  of  what  our  asso- 
ciate Dr.  Holmes  then  termed  in  one  of  his  spirited  lyrics  “the 
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murder-haunted  town  ” had  an  ill-fame  which  was  quite  con- 
tinental ; and  that  mob,  whenever  it  chose  to  assert  itself,  was 
locally  in  full  control.  It  is  all  matter  of  history  now;  and 
history  has  recorded  what  the  actual  chances  were ; but, 
whether  it  has  so  recorded  or  failed  to  record,  my  own  belief, 
due  to  a close  and  fairly  intimate  knowledge  of  what  then, 
from  day  to  day,  took  place,  is  that  the  cause  of  the  Union 
owed  a great  deal  to  the  decisive  attitude  and  unquestionable 
courage  of  Henry*  Winter  Davis,  then  representing  Congress 
from  Maryland.  Mr.  Davis’s  judgment,  as  events  afterwards 
showed,  was  not  always  above  question  ; his  political  prin- 
ciples and  motives  were  openly  impugned ; his  nerve  and 
purpose  at  that  juncture  were,  however,  open  to  no  mis- 
conception. To  what  extent  his  backing  and  influence  stif- 
fened up  Governor  Hicks  at  the  critical  juncture,  I am  not 
informed ; but  as  matter  of  history,  Governor  Hicks  proved 
equal  to  the  occasion  to  a fair  and  saving  degree  only.  His 
utterances  were  at  times  uncertain  and  his  action  vacillating ; 
and  had  they  been  a shade  only  more  so,  much  less  wholly 
otherwise  than  they  were,  the  national  Capital  would  have 
been  at  the  outset  lost.1 

Coming  now  to  his  own  recollections,  Mr.  Adams  said  that 
he  remembered  dining  on  the  day  preceding  the  inaugura- 
tion at  the  house  of  Secretary  Seward,  then  in  the  Senate, 
but  whose  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  had  been  an- 
nounced. It  was  a Sunday,  and  the  mid-day  dinner  was  of  a 
very  informal  character.  Perhaps  eight  or  ten  — like  himself, 
visitors  in  Washington  — were  there  as  guests.  The  conver- 
sation had  been  of  the  most  desultory  character,  when  sud- 
denly Governor  Seward  caused  something  closely  resembling  a 
tremor  of  surprise  and  curiosity  about  the  table,  by  mention- 
ing, in  an  incidental  way,  the  fact  that  he  had  that  morning 
been  reading,  in  manuscript,  the  inaugural  address  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  prepared  for  delivery  on  the  morrow.  A startled 
silence  followed  ; and  after  a moment  some  one  suggested 
that  it  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know  what  the 
inaugural  contained.  Governor  Seward,  in  his  off-hand  way, 
then  went  on  to  say  that  he  thought  it  a very  sensible  paper, 
and  believed  it  would  give  general  satisfaction.  He  then 

1 G.  L.  P.  Radeliffe,  Governor  Thomas  H.  Hicks  of  Maryland  and  the  Civil 
War  (Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  xix,  Nos.  11-12),  pp.  43-50. 
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added  a significant  comment,  and  one  indicating,  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  a curious  insight  on  his  part  into 
the  character  of  the  President-elect.  In  reading  the  address, 
he  said,  he  noticed  a vein  of  imagination  and  sentiment  run- 
ning through  Mr.  Lincoln’s  mind,  which  in  value  outweighed, 
in  his  judgment,  all  his  other  qualities.  Mr.  Seward,  of  course, 
at  the  time  gave  no  further  indication  of  the  details  of  the 
inaugural  as  a political  utterance,  especially  as  the  party  at 
his  table  included  at  least  two  prominent  newspaper  men. 

The  President  then  went  on : 

The  following  day  was  clear  and,  as  I remember  it,  some- 
what blustery.  Any  one  who  has  ever  encountered  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  a March  dust  borne  on  a March  wind  is 
not  likely  even  in  the  Washington  of  to-day  to  covet  a repe- 
tition of  the  -experience  ; and  fifty  years  ago  the  streets  of 
Washington,  as  yet  unpaved,  were  always  either  impassable 
from  mud  or  .ankle-deep  in  dust.  On  the  day  of  Lincoln’s 
first  inaugural  a rasping  wind  was  dust-ladened.  None  the 
less  for  that,  from  an  early  hour  the  whole  town  seemed  to 
gather  towards  the  Capitol.  During  the  earlier  proceedings  I 
was  present  in  the  reporters’  gallery  of  the  Senate  Chamber, 
surreptitiously  smuggled  in,  as  I remember  it,  under  the 
friendly  wing  of  General  James  Watson  Webb,  the  famous 
editor  of  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer ; but  I can 
recall  nothing  of  what  took  place  below,  except  the  impression 
made  on  me  by  the  two  chief  personalities  of  the  occasion  — 
the  outgoing  President  and  the  President-elect.  In  spite  of 
his  wry  neck  and  dubious  age,  I could  not  but  feel  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  undeniably  the  more  presentable  man  of  the 
two  ; his  tall,  large  figure  and  white  head  appeared  well  beside 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  lank  angular  form  and  hirsute  face  ; nor  did  the 
dress  and  bearing  of  the  latter  indicate  that  knowledge  which 
was  desirable  of  the  amenities  of  the  time  and  place.  As  a 
whole  the  scene  impressed  me  as  being  distinctly  unimpressive. 

During  the  delivery  of  the  inaugural  from  the  usual  impro- 
vised plank  structure  on  the  east  front,  Dr.  Green  tells  me  he 
stood  much  nearer  Mr.  Lincoln  than  I succeeded  in  getting.  In 
fact,  from  where  I was,  I could  only  distinguish  his  words 
now  and  then,  without  at  all  following  the  thread  of  the  ad- 
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dress.  As  a spectacle,  it  was  not  heartening.  The  Capitol, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  at  that  time  in  a wholly  un- 
finished condition,  and  derricks  rose  from  the  great  dome  as 
well  as  from  the  Senate  and  Representative  wings.  On  the 
staging  front  I saw  a tall,  ungainly  man  addressing  a motley 
gathering,  — some  thousands  in  number,  — with  a voice  ele- 
vated to  its  highest  pitch;  but  his  delivery,  as  I remember 
it,  was  good  — quiet,  accompanied  by  little  gesture  and  with 
small  pretence  at  oratory.  The  grounds  at  the  east  front  are 
so  large  that  it  is  difficult  ever  to  compute  correctly  an  audience 
there  gathered.  I should  say,  however,  that  the  mob  of  citi- 
zens on  that  occasion  did  not  exceed  four  or  five  thousand. 
Probably  there  were  many  more.  It  was  a very  ordinary 
gathering,  with  a somewhat  noticeable  absence  of  pomp,  state, 
ceremony,  or  even  of  constabulary.  As  I remember,  not  a 
uniform  was  to  be  seen.  I recall  it  as  a species  of  mass  meet- 
ing evincing  little  enthusiasm  ; but  silent,  attentive,  appre- 
ciative, and  wonderfully  respectable  and  orderly. 

Throughout,  however,  a curious  sense  of  uneasiness  pre- 
vailed,— a sort  of  nervous  expectancy.  The  thought  was 
ever  present  in  my  mind,  as  I fancy  in  that  of  every  individual 
there,  of  something  not  on  the  programme  about  to  occur. 
I did  not  myself  really  fear,  much  less  expect  it;  but,  none 
the  less,  I very  distinctly  recall  the  latent  mental  suggestion, 
— what  if  some  Southern  fire-eater  or  fanatical  secessionist 
should  now  bring  this  ceremony  to  a sudden  close  by  a deed 
of  violence,  — by  a pistol  bullet  from  near  at  hand,  or  a rifle 
shot  from  some  more  distant  window  yonder?  There  was, 
however,  no  crazed  and  theatrical  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  that 
gathering,  or  at  least,  if  there,  he  did  not  put  himself  in  evi- 
dence ; and  so  the  tragic  outcome  of  four  years  later  was 
not  then  forestalled.  Presently  the  inaugural  was  brought 
to  a close,  and  the  audience  melted  slowly  away.  As  I left 
the  ground  on  my  way  towards  Lafayette  Square,  I chanced 
across  Senator  Sumner,  and  joined  him  in  the  walk  back.  He 
was  in  great  spirits  ; he  was  pleased  with  the  inaugural,  and 
evidently  much  relieved  that  the  occasion  had  passed  away  in 
orderly  fashion  and  without  a hitch.  The  party  to  which 
he  belonged  was  at  last  in  firm  possession  of  the  machinery 
of  government.  Referring  to  the  address,  he  expressed,  I 
remember,  strong  approval  of  it,  saying,  in  slightly  oratorical 
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though  extremely  characteristic  fashion,  that  it  suggested 
to  him  the  old  simile  of  “ a hand  of  iron  in  a velvet 
glove.” 

As  we  went  westward,  along  F Street,  which  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  but  on  higher  ground,  we 
saw  in  front  of  us  a small  closed  carriage,  low  hung  and  drawn 
by  a single  horse  only,  behind  which  two  uniformed  staff- 
officers  were  riding.  Recognizing  it  as  General  Scott’s 
equipage,  Mr.  Sumner  suggested  that  we  should  stop  and 
speak  to  him.  We  came  up  to  the  carriage,  as  I recall  the 
incident,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Patent  Office 
building,  whence  the  intersecting  streets  commanded  a view 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  a block  below.  The  situation  at  once 
became  plain.  His  carriage  had  drawn  up  there,  and  Scott 
was  observing  the  march  of  the  procession  which  accompanied 
the  President  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  on  his  way  back 
to  the  White  House,  — the  General  himself  driving  along  the 
street  above  the  avenue,  but  commanding  it  at  intersect- 
ing points.  All  his  arrangements  had  been  carefully  made, 
and  such  forces  as  he  had  at  his  disposal,  when  not  part  of 
the  procession,  were  within  easy  summons.  It  was  stated,  I 
know  not  how  truly,  that  at  certain  points  sharpshooters  had 
been  posted  on  roofs  of  houses  or  in  the  windows  of  some  of 
the  buildings  commanding  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  and 
portions  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  always,  of  course,  concealed. 
The  artillery  was,  as  I remember,  not  in  sight,  at  least  it 
was  not  so  far  as  my  observation  went ; but  doubtless  it  was 
within  immediate  call  of  controlling  points.  As  the  batteries 
were  of  the  regular  army,  any  attempt  at  rioting  or  outbreak 
would,  I fancy,  have  been  summarily  dealt  with.  I have  a 
most  distinct  memory  of  General  Scott’s  appearance.  When 
Mr.  Sumner  addressed  him  through N the  carriage  window,  he 
was  looking  intently  the  other  way,  down  the  street  towards 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  watching  the  procession ; but  when 
he  heard  Mr.  Sumner’s  voice,  he  turned  quickly  around,  his 
face  hearing  an  aspect  of  great  relief  and  satisfaction,  and 
remarked  that  everything  was  going  on  as  smoothly  and 
quietly  as  possible,  and  the  moment  of  possible  danger  he  felt 
had  been  safely  passed.  He  shook  hands  with  us ; and  we 
then  exchanged  a few  words  of  greeting  with  his  two  aids, 
both  of  whom  seemed  to  be  in  the  highest  of  spirits ; one  of 
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them,  I remember,  being  Colonel  Keyes,  of  Massachusetts, 
afterwards  a Major-General. 

It  is  now  a matter  of  history  ; and  so  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  the  inauguration  of  March  4,  1861,  passed  off  smoothly 
and  quietly,  the  all-pervading  sense  of  alarm  so  very  mani- 
fest being  certainly  not  without  reason. 

I remained  in  Washington  several  days  after  the  inaugura- 
tion, attending,  I remember,  the  first  White-House  reception 
of  President  Lincoln.  His  appearance  was  indisputably  awk- 
ward and  ungainly.  Obviously  he  did  not  feel  at  all  at  home 
amid  his  new  surroundings.  Though  the  memory  of  the  fact 
has  now  passed  away,  it  is  comical  to  recall  the  dismay  felt  in 
Washington  at  the  bearing  and  methods  of  the  new  occupants 
of  the  Executive  Mansion.  I have  already  once  before  here 
referred  to  it.1  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  were  essentially 
plain  people  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  — as  it  then  existed; 
and  the  prairie  Illinois  capital  was  by  no  means,  nor  in  any 
respect,  what  is  known  as  a social  centre.  Naturally,  then, 
Mrs.  Lincoln  had  as  little  knowledge  as  was  possible  of  the 
conventionalities,  — I might  say,  of  the  ordinary  amenities  even, 
— of  social  life  in  Washington.  The  domestic  arrangements 
and  condition  of  affairs  she  found  in  the  service  of  the  White 
House  failed  to  commend  themselves  to  her  ideas  of  the  ever- 
lasting fitness  of  things.  So  she  was  quoted  as  talking  of  the 
unnecessary  amount  of  u help,”  and  of  the  reductions  and 
changes  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  she  proposed  at  once  to 
introduce.  As  for  the  President,  he  had  come  to  Washington 
filled,  apparently,  with  a sense  of  the  obligations  in  the  way  of 
office-giving  which  he  had  assumed  during  the  canvass,  and 
his  ideas  of  department  responsibility  were  of  the  vaguest 
possible  character.  He  had  some  rude  pocket  memorandum 
books  to  which  he  continually  referred,  a species  of  debit  and 
credit  ledger,  in  which  were  pencilled  entries  relating  to  the 
various  States,  showing  what  each  was  entitled  to  have,  and 
the  persons  toward  whom  he  considered  himself  under  special 
obligation.  As  to  the  tremendous  crisis  which  then  confronted 
the  country  and  himself  individually,  — the  catastrophe  imme- 
diately impending,  — if  at  that  time  Mr.  Lincoln  realized  the 
situation,  he  certainly,  so  far  as  the  outer  world  was  concerned, 
gave  no  indication  of  the  fact.  A vague  sort  of  idea  had  pre- 

1 3 Proceedings,  i.  116. 
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vailed  that,  should  the  fourth  of  March  and  the  inauguration 
be  safely  passed,  things  would  once  more  assume  their  normal 
shape.  The  apprehension  of  further  disaster  would  be  allayed. 
In  that  spirit  of  optimism  so  characteristic  of  our  people,  it 
was  tacitly  assumed,  that  the  South  would  commit  itself  by 
no  act  of  overt  violence,  until  some  actual  invasion  was  at- 
tempted of  what  it  called  its  “ rights.”  The  cloud,  ominously 
gathered  on  the  southern  horizon,  might  thus  gradually 
disperse.  We  would  then  shake  off  the  besetting  nightmare 
of  the  last  four  months,  and,  like  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim,  realize 
that  it  was,  after  all,  only  a dream.  The  ides  of  March  were 
to  witness  the  awakening. 

It  is  curious,  and  now  from  the  historic  point  of  view  even 
of  interest,  to  recall  the  contemporary  evidence  of  this  clinging 
to  the  last  strand  of  hope.  No  blow  had  yet  been  struck,  nor 
any  blood  shed;  and  until  some  blow  was  struck  and  blood 
had  actually  been  shed,  ground  for  hope  remained.  In  a word, 
even  in  March,  1861,  we  failed  fully  to  realize  the  inevitable. 
We  still  hugged  our  pleasing  delusions.  So  I find  that  on  the 
very  day  of  the  inauguration  I wrote  home  thus : 

I haye  always  held,  particularly  for  the  last  few  weeks,  that  the 
secession  excitement  could  not  be  expected  to  die  away  while  the  fourth 
of  March  was  impending.  The  coming  change  of  the  Government  was 
a continually  disturbing  element.  This  is  at  last  removed,  and  from 
this  time  the  secession  excitement,  I believe,  will  die  away,  and  the 
Union  feeling  rise  almost  visibly,  day  by  day ; unless  again  the  seces- 
sion feeling  is  revived  by  some  act  of  strange  folly  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration.  Almost  the  last  act  of  the  Congress  just  expired  was 
one  of  conciliation,  passed  in  spite  of  factious  opposition ; and  within 
the  last  few  days  I have  conversed  with  many  men  from  the  South,  in- 
cluding even  South  Carolina,  and  all  announce  a better,  kinder  state  of 
feeling,  needing  only  gentleness  and  conciliation  to  ripen  into  Union. 

This  pleasing,  if  somewhat  iridescent,  dream  was  dissipated 
during  the  days  immediately  following  the  inauguration.  I 
have  a most  vivid  recollection  of  the  frightened  feeling  with 
which  we  noted  the  course  of  events,  and  the  gradual  growth 
of  a final  conviction  that  the  worst  was  yet  to  come,  but 
now  closely  impending.  Instead  of  dispersing,  the  cloud 
which  lowered  south  of  the  Potomac  became  almost  momenta- 
rily more  and  more  lurid,  while  electric  flashes  followed  each 
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other  in  ever  quicker  succession.  Before  many  more  days  of 
that  momentous  month  of  March  had  succeeded  each  other,  we 
all  realized  that  the  “ Ship  of  State,”  to  use  the  familiar 
figure,  was  rolling  helplessly  on  the  long  ground-swell  of  an 
oily  sea  towards  a lee  shore  of  a most  alarmingly  portentous 
aspect.  A short  time  only,  and  we  would  find  ourselves  in 
the  breakers.  It  was  only  a question  of  when  and  where  and 
how.  A catastrophe  was  not  only  inevitable  but  imminent ; 
what  would  then  happen  no  man  for  a moment  pretended 
to  predict.  We  all  with  bated  breath  and  sickening  anxiety 
awaited  the  dread  moment. 

One  of  the  incidents  I most  clearly  remember  in  those  days 
was  a morning  horseback  ride,  in  company  with  a sister,  across 
the  Potomac  to  Arlington.  Colonel  Lee,  as  he  then  was,  had 
been,  if  I remember  right,  at  the  time  on  duty  in  Texas,  but 
was  known  to  be  on  his  way  to  Washington.  I had  shortly 
before  been  a guest  of  the  Lee  family,  dining  at  Arlington. 
On  the  particular  morning  to  which  I refer,  — a typical  Virginia 
spring  morning,  with  the  verdure  just  beginning  to  show  on 
the  trees  and  in  the  fields,  — my  sister  and  I had  ridden  over 
to  Arlington,  where  we  had  passed  half  an  hour  or  so  in  com- 
pany with  the  members  of  the  Lee  family,  — Mrs.  Lee  and 
her  daughters.  As  we  rode  homeward  down  the  driveway 
toward  the  Potomac,  we  met  a hack,  apparently  from  the 
station,  driving  up  to  the  house.  Behind  it  a trunk  was 
strapped;  and,  as  we  passed,  a man  of  fifty  or  thereabouts, 
with  regular  features  and  a grayish  beard,  turned  towards  us, 
evidently  curious  as  to  who  we  might  be.  I have  always 
believed  it  was  Colonel  Lee*  just  back  from  Texas.  If  so,  that 
was  the  only  time  I ever  set  eyes  upon  him.  Never  fully  satis- 
fied in  my  own  mind  that  it  was  he,  I have  none  the  less 
a curiously  distinct  recollection  of  the  look  of  inquiry  on 
the  face  as  the  occupant  of  the  vehicle  glanced  suddenly  out 
with  a startled  expression,  — so  to  speak,  taking  us  in. 

Shortly  after,  my  father’s  establishment  in  Washington  was 
broken  up,  and  I returned  to  Boston  ; where,  a few  days  later, 
his  appointment  to  the  English  mission  was  announced. 

Such  are  my  personal  recollections  of  Lincoln’s  first  inau- 
guration, and  of  a period  in  Washington  than  which  none  in 
the  history  of  the  country  is  more  interesting.  Certainly  no 
period  thereafter  was  marked  by  a greater  anxiety,  was  more 
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pregnant  with  possibilities,  or,  for  that  matter,  with  future 
actualities. 

I now  have  to  submit  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  notice  of 
this  meeting,  presenting  certain  data  on  the  familiarity  of  the 
Massachusetts  community  with  John  Milton  and  his  works 
during  the  century  following  the  publication  of  “ Paradise 
Lost,”  — a species  of  aftermath  of  our  Milton  Tercentenary. 

Milton’s  Impress  on  the  Provincial  Literature  of 
< New  England 

Of  those  who  attended  the  Society’s  Tercentennial  observ- 
ance of  Milton’s  birth,  or  have  since  read  the  report  of  that 
occasion  in  our  recently  published  Serial,  some  will  probably 
recall  that  in  my  so-called  Introduction  I raised  a question 
as  to  the  familiarity  of  our  Massachusetts  community  with 
“ Paradise  Lost  ” during  the  century  following  its  publication. 
I intentionally  and  with  a purpose  did  so  in  these  somewhat 
aggressive  words,  — “ startling  as  it  seems  to  say  it,  in  all  our 
Massachusetts  literature  and  publications,  whether  of  books 
or  diaries  or  letters,  including  funeral  discourses  and  memoirs, 

— the  output  of  the  entire  century  which  followed  the  publi- 
cation of  6 Paradise  Lost,’  — I have  been  as  yet  able  to  find 
but  a single  footprint  of  Milton,  one  solitary  indication  only 
that  he  exercised  any  influence  whatever  over  the  thought 
or  imaginings  of  those  generations.”1 

As  I designed  it  should,  my  challenge  — for  such  it  was  — 
met  with  an  immediate  response,  bringing  to  the  surface  a 
good  deal  of  information  of  more  or  less  interest.  So  far  as 
our  Massachusetts  community  is  concerned,  it  constituted, 
coming  as  it  did  from  various  sources,  almost  an  American 
Miltonian  bibliography.  This  information,  much  of  it  sug- 
gestive as  well  as  historically  curious,  I propose  now  to  incor- 
porate, as  matter  of  record,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society, 

— the  aftermath,  so  to  speak,  of  our  Tercentenary. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  and  speaking  in  a general  way, 
it  is  matter  of  familiar  history  that  after  the  first  generation 
of  the  Colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  passed  on,  — say  from 
as  early  as  the  deaths  of  Winthrop  and  Cotton,  the  former  of 
which  occurred  in  1649  and  the  latter  in  1652,  or  respectively 

1 Ante , 50,  51. 


